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COUNTY  GOVERNMENT. 


Political  life  and  activity  have  their  principal  sources  in  ^a^nce^^o^^iocai 
elections  t6  important  representative  bodies,  occurring  at  more  SS"**^^^^ 
or  less  frequent  intervals.  If  the  office  be  insignificant,  its  duties 
mean,  or  its  authority  small,  its  fate,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be 
decided  in  the  tavern  or  at  the  barber's  shop ;  and  very  few 
citizens — and  no  wise  ones — will  either  seek  it,  or  interest  them- 
selves about  it.  But  let  its  importance  be  manifest,  its  character 
dignified,  and  its  authority  large,  and  there  will  arise  a  general 
interest  in  it,  and  a  desire  to  possess  it,  similar  in  kind  to  that 
which  attaches  to  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  And  the 
same  considerations  which  determine  the  minds  of  electors  in  a 
Parliamentary  contest  will  govern  them  in  other  cases  also. 
Hence  we  find  that  elections  to  local  representative  offices  in  the 
larger  boroughs  are  now  almost  invariably  fought  on  political 
lines.  The  electors  have  found  out  that  the  considerations  which 
apply  to  one  important  representative  body  apply  to  all  alike  ; 
and  the  present  ceaseless  political  activity  in  the  greater  towns 
— which  is  a  source  of  much  political  education  and  wholesome 
public  spirit— is  largely  due  to  the  annual  municipal  elections. 
The- "Local  Parliaments,"  as  they  are  called,  have  acquired  a 
high  authority  and  importance  j  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  are 
the  school  for  the  Parliament  at  St.  Stephen's.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  dwellers  in  counties,  in  this  respect,  are  in 
a  serious  educational  strait. 

The  question  is  why  the  principle  of  complete  representative  system  different 
control  in  local  affairs,  which  has  been  found  to  work  well  in    and  Boroughs^ 
towns,  and  which  has  brought  many  capable  men  into  the  active 
public  life  of  the  country,  should  not  be  extended  to  counties  also. 
A  man  stands  on  one  side  of  a  brook,  or  of  a  road,  or,  it  may  be, 
of  an  invisible  line,  and  he  is  in  a  district  where  police,  roads, 
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public  health,  education,  lighting,  and  in  short  all  local  affairs, 
are  under  the  control  of  important  elective  bodies,  meeting  at 
frequent  intervals,  whose  proceedings  are  the  subject  of  lengthy- 
report  and  constant  observation  in  the  press,  and  in  whose 
election  he,  from  time  to  time,  takes  his  share.  But  let  him 
cross  the  boundary  and  he  is  in  a  region  where  matters  take  a 
different  order  ;  where  authority  over  him,  and  over  his  pocket, 
is  given  to  men  in  whose  election  he  has  no  voice  ;  where  the  most 
important  controlling  Body  is  but  partially  representative  ;  where 
public  duties  and  powers  are  distributed  amongst  a  host  of  petty 
assemblies;  where  insignificant  functions  usually  attract  only  a 
corresponding  ability;  and,  let  me  add,  where  a  compassionate 
obscurity  accompanies  in  many  cases  the  workers  and  their  works. 
Present  The  present  complication  and  confusion  of  authority  haS 

authority^  in  been  well  described  by  an  eminent  barrister  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  The  inhabitant  of  a  rural  parish  lives  in  a  parish,  in  a 
union,  probably  in  a  highway  district,  and  in  a  county.  He  is> 
or  may  be,  governed  by  a  Vestry,  a  School  Board,  a  Burial 
Board,  a  Highway  Board,  the  Guardians,  and  the  Justices." 
*'The  inhabitant  of  a  Local  Board  district  lives  in  four 
kinds  of  districts — the  Local  Board  district,  the  Parish,  the 
Union,  and  the  County.  He  is,  or  may  be,  under  six  govern- 
ments— the  Local  Board,  the  Yestry,  the  Union,  the  Burial 
Board,  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  School  Board  ;  and  any  of 
those  districts  or  authorities,  except  the  Local  Board  and  its 
district,  may  be  different  for  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  Local  Board  district.  A  case  is  mentioned  of  a  farm  of 
200  acres  in  Gloucestershire,  which  some  years  ago  was  in  twelve 
parishes,  and  subject  to  about  50  rates. '  This  case,  however,  is 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goschen  in 
the  course  of  his  recent  speech  at  Bugby,  as  within  his  own  experi- 
ence : — "  I  myself,"  said  Mr.  Goschen,  received  in  one  year  87 
demand  notes  on  an  aggregate  valuation  of  about  £1,100.  One 
parish  alone  sent  me  eight  rate  papers  for  an  aggregate  amount 
of  12s.  4d.."  He  might  well  add — "the  intricacies  of  imperial 
finance  are  simplicity  itself  compared  with  this  local  financial 
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chaos.     I  will  waste  no   words  on  a  reform   so  universally 
demanded  ;  only  it  ought  to  be  carried  out." 

It  is  impossible  to  exagorerate  the  waste  of  money  and  of   Waste  under 

o&  J  present  system. 

time  involved  in  a  sub-division  of  authority  such  as  this.  A 
great  saving  could  no  doubt  be  effected  in  salaries,  alone  under  a 
better  system.  But  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
organization  of  which  these  cases  are  an  example  is  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  rates  are  levied  by  public  bodies  which  are  either 
non-elective  altogether,  or  are  only  partially  subject  to  popular 
choice. 

Now  in  the  case  of  a  borough,  we  usuallv  find  that  the  There  should 

^  "  be  an  uniform 

residents  are  subject  to  three  authorities  only: — The  Council,  the  system 

'  throughout 

School  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  and  the  contribu-  the  kingdom, 
tions  to  local  purposes  are,  as  a  rule,  comprised  within  two  rates. 
In  my  own  opinion  economy  of  time,  men,  and  money  would  be 
secured  if  there  were  one  governing  body  only,  and  one  rate  for 
all  purposes.  The  work  of  the  Guardians  and  the  School  Board 
might  properly  be  entrusted  to  the  Council,  duly  enlarged  for  the 
purpose.  But  I  return  to  the  question — why  should  the  govern- 
ment of  a  county  remain  complicated,  cumbersome,  wasteful, 
and  non-elective,  whilst  that  of  a  borough  is  comparatively  simple, 
fairly  economical,  and  entirely  representative  1  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  declared  that,  throughout  the  kingdom,  there  ought  to  be 
what  he  aptly  calls  "representative  sub-parliaments  for  local 
affairs."  He  adds — "  The  proper  constitution  of  local  representa- 
tive bodies-  does  not  present  much  difficulty.  The  principles  which 
apply  to  it  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  those  applicable  to  the 
national  representation.  The  same  obligation  exists  .... 
for  making  the  bodies  elective." 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  this  theory,  or  to  plead  for  its  County  Govern- 

ing  Bodies 

acceptance.    Our  minds,  I  take  it,  are  made  up.    We  shall  not  be    elective  ^"'^^^^ 
contented  with  any  reform  of  county  government  which  does  not 
give  *rest  from,  their  labours'  to  all   non-elective  members  of 
governing  bodies.    The  civil  functions  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions   must   be  restored   to  elected  representatives.    I  sa 
"restored"  because  these  courts  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
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old  "  courts-leet,"  where  civil  matters  were  in  olden  times  dealt 
with  by  a  jury  freely  chosen  from  among  those  present,  and 
duly  sworn.  Magistrates  must  cease  to  be  ex-officio  members  of 
Boards  of  Guardians ;  and  I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  if 
the  nomination  to  their  office  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  were  entrusted — as  in  the  case  of 
their  brethren  in  the  boroughs — to  a  Lord  Chancellor  willing  to 
consult  the  local  representative  authority,  a  substantial  advantage 
would  be  gained.  Twenty  years  ago  the  recondite  question  was 
put  to  me  by  an  American,  "  What  is  the  good  of  a  Lord_ 
Lieutenant I  was  unable  to  answer  it  :  nor,  during  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed,  have  I  had  reasonable  time  to  arrive  at  a 
solution.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  under  a  complete  reform 
of  county  government,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  will  be  in  danger  of 
slipping  into  the  past.  I  know,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Goschen,  in 
his  bill  of  1871,  proposed  to  make  Lord-Lieutenants  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Boards  which  that  bill  sought  to  establish. 
The  chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  also  to  be  members;  and 
there  were  to  be  representatives  of  the  magistrates  upon  the 
Board  equal  in  number  to  the  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people.  One  recognises  the  benevolent  intention  of  finding  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  a  reason  for  his  existence.  But  proposals  such  as 
these  appear  to  me  to  betray  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  people, 
and  to  be  unworthy  of  Liberal  statesmanship. 

If,  then,  we  are  agreed  that  the  local  governing  body  in  a 
county  ought  to  be  a  purely  elective  one,  the  questions  arise  : — 

1.  Who  should  elect? 

2.  What  body  should  be  elected  1 

The  question,  who  should  elect  1  appears  to  me  a  very  simple 

Householders  n  J  i  r  ^  j  tr 

should  elect.  Q^e.  V/ho  elect  the  local  governing  bodies  in  towns  ?  House- 
holders. Then  householders  should  also  elect  the  local  governing 
bodies  in  counties,  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  carry  a  measure  of  household  sufi'rage  in  counties  in 
respect  to  Parliamentary  elections,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to 
the  county  householders  a  similar  franchise  for  election  of  local 
representatives.    The   elections  would  of  course  be   by  ballot, 
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and  they  would  come  under  the  protection  of  the  statutes  relating 

to  bribery,  corruption,  and  undue  influence.    A  certain  number 

of  the  elected  body  should  go  out  of  office  every  year,  being 

eligible  for  re-election,  so  that  there  may  be  an  annual  appeal  to 

the  constituency.    Plurality  of  votes  should  be  abolished.    If  a 

man  had  brains  or  public  spirit  in  proportion  to  his  assessment 

— which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  made  out — there 

might  be  some  sense  in'  giving  him  political  power  accordingly. 

The  question — What  body  should  be  elected?  is^much  more  ^^ouid^be 

complex.    It  presents  considerable  difficulty,  and  has  given  rise  bounties" 

to  much  conflict  of  opinion.    I  cannot  here  attempt  to  discuss 

it  at  length.    I  can  only  give  you  the  opinion  which  I  myself 

have  arrived  at.    I  do  not  pretend  to  any  originality  of  view  ; 

for  I  should  imagine  that  every  possible  suggestion  of  which 

the  subject  is  capable  is  to  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the 

authors  or  speakers  who  have  dealt  with  it. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  very  phrase  "  County  government "  Counties  must  be 
'  ^        '  ^  sub-divided. 

seems  to  imply  the  continued  existence  of  the  division  called  a 
county.  I  know  at  least  one  authority  who  holds  that  no  complete 
reform  of  rural  government  can  be  accomplished  until  the 
arbitrary  lines  which  mark  the  counties  are  erased  from  the  map. 
I  hope  he  is  wrong.  The  county  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  history, 
if  not  in  our  hearts ;  and  it  has  this  advantage — that  it  promotes 
a  wholesome  rivalry  between  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  another. 
Of  this  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  men  of  Nottingham. 
But  the  counties,  by  reason  of  their  inequality  in  size,  off'er,  at  the 
outset,  an  immense  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  uniform  system  of 
rural  government.  Yorkshire,  for  example,  contains  5,836  square 
miles,  Wiltshire  has  1,367  square  miles,  whilst  Rutland  has  only 
149  square  miles.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  system 
which  would  be  suitable  for  the  smaller  area  would  fail  if  applied 
to  the  greater;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  certain  that  no  central 
board  in  the  larger  counties  could  properly  deal  with  all  the  duties 
devolving  throughout  the  county  upon  parishes,  unions,  local 
boards,  highway  boards  and  the  rest.  There  are  important 
matters,  such  as  indoor  pauperism,  provision  for  lunatics,  police, 
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main  roads,  and  elementary  education  with  which  a  Central  Board 
could  no  doubt  cope  most  successfully ;  but  out-door  relief, 
sanitiiry  inspection,  lighting,  cemeteries,  district  roads,  and  kindred 
matters  of  a  pronounced  local  character,  would  require  an  authority 
nearer  home.  Accordingly  we  find  Mr.  Goschen,  in  1871,  in 
his  measure  for  the  creation  of  County  Boards,  proposing  the 
establishment,  for  strictly  local  purposes,  of  what  he  called 
"Parochial  Boards,"  to  be  deemed  "the  superintending  authorities 
of  the  parisii,"  in  whom  was  to  be  vested  "all  the  rights,  duties, 
liabilities,  and  real  and  personal  property  which  are  now  vested 
in,  or  belong  to,  the  overseers,  the  overseers  and  churchwardens 
jointly,  the  inspectors  of  lighting  and  watching,  and  the  surveyors 
of  the  highways  of  the  parish."    The  selection  of  the  parish 

he  Parish  a  bad  ,  ,      ,  .        .  -r>     •  i 

sub-division,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  one.  Jrarishes  are 
proportionately  as  unequal  in  size  as  counties.  There  are  many 
of  not  more  than  50  acres  each,  whilst  it  is  possible  to  name 
one  which  contains  50,000  acres.  It  is  true  that  the  smaller 
ones  might  be  grouped  together,  and  might  share  their  ofiicers 
in  common,  but  the  idea  of  the  parish  is  then  destroyed,  being 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  union.  I  object,  moreover,  to  the  per- 
petuation of  ecclesiastical  terms  and  distinctions  in  State  affairs ; 
but  I  object  most  of  all  to  the  proposal,  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  hand  over  county  local  business  for  ever  to  men  who 
are  not  the  best  qualified  to  deal  with  it.  Says  Mr.  Mill, 
"Every  such  (local)  body  should  contain  a  portion  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  locality."  In  the  Councils  of  the  large  boroughs 
you  find  men  of  culture,  leisure,  and  ability  superintending, 
with  constant  interest  and  care,  the  roadways,  the  means  of 
lighting,  and  the  safeguards  of  the  public  health.  One  reason 
no  doubt  is  that  they  are  attracted  to  an  important  corporate 
body,  having  high  responsibilities  and  powers,  of  which  the 
matters  I  have  enumerated  form  only  a  part.  But  their  services, 
as  I  beliere,  are  rendered  chiefly  because  of  the  substantial 
benefits  which  they  thus  have,  a  daily  opportunity  of  securing 
for  their  fellow  men,  and  the  wide  scope  which  is  given  to 
their  energies.     Similar   considerations  will   doubtless  always 
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attract  similar  men.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  all  county 

public  work,  great  as  well  as  small,  can  be  committed  to  well- 
qualified  hands] 

c              ,1  .               1    T   •  •        •             J.-           J  Districts.Wards, 

Suppose  there  were  no  existing  sub-divisions  in  counties,  and  or  Unions  must 

, ,    ,  .      J     •  ,  r  I.  J.  ™"st  be  formed. 

we  were  called  upon  to  devise  a  system  oi  county  government, 

we  should  see  at  once,  I  think,  that,  except  perhaps  in  one  or 

two  instances,  one  central  authority  working  alone  would  not 

be  likely  to  answer,  and  we  should  proceed  to  divide  each  county 

into  districts,   wards,   or  unions,   each   having  a  considerable 

population — say  20,000  souls — but  none  too  large  in  area  to 

render  inconvenient  the  frequent  attendance  of  members  of  the 

governing  body  who  might  chance  to  live  near  the  boundary. 

We  should  place  each  of  these  districts  under  the  control  of  They  should 

elective  representative  members,  their  number  to  be  determined  bo^dieffor  purely 

by  the  extent  of  the  area  and  of  the  population  over  which  they 

would  have  authority.    We  should  commit  to  their  care  the 

matters  I 'Ti^e  already  enumerated  as  being  more  of  a  local  than 

a  general  character,  and  as  needing  the  close  proximity  of  the 

governing   body.     We   should  give  them  the  full  powers  of 

appointlSieut,  control,  and  dismissal   of  the  necessary  officers. 

We  should  probably  determine   that  a  certain   proportion  of 

them    should   annually   retire    from  office,  being   eligible  for 

re-election.     We  should  probably  require  them  to  prepare  and 

publish  annual  estimates  of  their   expenditure,    showing  the 

purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable.     Having  provided  in  this 

way  for  the  administration  of  the  more  local  matters,  including 

the  granting  of  licences,  the  temporary  reception  of  paupers, 

out-door  relief,  and  elementary  education,  in  what  manner  should 

we  provide  for  matters  of  a  more  general  character,  such  as 

police,  chronic  indoor  pauperism,  and  main  roads,  which  will  be 

best  managed  by  a  central  authority  1 

My  answer  is,  by  remitting  them  to   a   County  Board,  Tj^elocalgovem- 
meeting  in  public,  at  stated  times,  in  a  central  place,  working  eiS°?epre?enta^ 
if  necessary  by  committees,  and  consisting  of  members  of  the  county  Board!* 
elective  district  Boards  throughout  the  county,  selected  by  these 
Boards  themselves,  or,  it  might  even  be,  comprising  the  whole 
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of  them.  To  be  a  member  of  such  a  County  Board  would  be 
to  hold  an  important  office  for  which  a  man  would  get  suitable 
training  in  the  district  Board.  Its  chairman  would  hold  a 
position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  mayor  of  a  large  municipality, 
and  he  might  be  made  a  magistrate  by  virtue  of  his  office.  I 
would  empower  it  to  make  bye-laws.  I  would  entrust  to  it 
the  appointment  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  of  the  County  Coroners, 
of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  of  a  County  Clerk,  a  County 
Surveyor,  and  of  a  County  Treasurer,  and  I  would  give  it  entire 
control  over  them.  I  would  make  it  the  sole  rating  authority 
of  the  county  for  all  purposes,  the  various  districts  making  their 
respective  demands  upon  it  by  Precept.  I  would  give  it  authority 
to  revise  and  alter  the  precepts  so  made.  In  this  way  one  rate 
only  would  be  levied  throughout  the  county.  It  should  publish 
annually  an  account  of  indebtedness,  of  income,  and  of  expen- 
diture ;  and  it  should  alone  have  the  power  of  borrowing  money 
on  the  security  of  county  property  or  rate. 
Thoroughly  fit  Such  bodies,  if  established  throui^hout  the  kinojdom,  would, 

men  would  act.  .  °        .  °        '  ' 

as  will  be  seen,  have  high  functions  to  discharge,  not  \he  least 
of  which  would  be  the  annual  expenditure  of  probably 
£15,000,000.  They  would,  as  I  believe,  attract  what  Mr.  Mill 
calls  the  best  minds  of  the  locality — men  disposed  to  rely  on 
their  own  judgment  and  effort,  and  not  looking  perpetually  for 
help  from  the  Government  Departments — of  which  we  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  get  rid — or  to  the  Imperial  purse.  I 
believe  that  there  would,  in  this  way,  be  added  that  solid 
strength  to  the  country  which  comes  when  the  best  citizens, 
freely  chosen  of  their  fellows,  habitually  accept  public  life,  with 
its  burden,  its  toil,  and  its  consecrated  reward. 
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